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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. my aunt to much disgrace, as she often declared, 
— she believed it was no more sin to kill me, than 
PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORE, a dog. 

No. 77 Filbert street, below Eleventh, I found she had heard of my being advised to 
leave the town; and I believe I suffered much 
for that kindness of my friends. My aunt’s 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable | hopes seemed now, that either they would draw 
inadvanee. Three copies sent to one address for Five me, or she should drive me out of the town, say- 
Dollars. es 7 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, | 1"& if i would be a Quaker I should not be one 
> 
free of expense, to whomall payments are to be made. |! her sight. And now again I had the former 
a | kind proffer renewed. P. Meller sent me an in- 
vitation to come to Whitehaugh for a quarter of 
a year, till my aunt should be better reconciled. 
This was indeed a kind invitation from one I 
The alteration of my speech was in this man- had never spoken to; and I might have gone for 
ner: one morning, as I lay in bed, a weighty any business or school that I then had; for my 
exercise came closely over my mind; and as I | aunt’s behaviour had so frightened the scholars, 
waited to know the cause, it came before my|that their parents thought fit to keep them at 
view, that I must use the plain language. I] home; and, had it not been for the sake of see- 
had this at times under my notice before, and ing one called a Quaker, I should hardly have 
now had hardly time to reconsider the thing, and| have sold so many trifles as I did; but there 
prove it was the truth, ere my aunt knocked. I | seemed a general curiosity to sce me. 
knew her step, which made me to tremble, and Standing thus as an object of disdain and de- 
therefore made no great haste to dress; but as I | rision, I could willingly have accepted the kind 
knew I must submit, I went towards the door, | invitation of my friends’; yet, when I cast my 
saying, Whois there? what dost thou want? she eye toward the Captain of my salvation, I found 
said, Let me in, and I will tell thee. I did not} I had not liberty to move; and, therefore, with 
in the least question that; and she quickly let | an acknowledgment of their kindness, passed it 
me know it, by many threatenings of what she | by. 
would do, if ever I thou’d her again. I could} Another proof of my aunt’s unguarded passion 
not but think it was a very hard allotment to| soon after occurred, which was this: We were 
me, that I must begin this required alteration | sitting together in the little room, as we very 
with my aunt ; yet, from the satisfaction which I | often did, and it was drawing towards the middle 
felt in my own breast, I was encouraged in the | of the night ; when, in the course of our conver- 
truth, and from that time did not shrink from | sation, she obliged me to use that language which 
that part of my testimony, except to my aunt, | she could not bear, and, a brass candlestick stand- 
who I did no ways delight to vex, and therefore, | ing betwixt us, she flung it at me with such 
as much as possible, evaded the singular lan-| foree, that it dinged against the wall. I had 
guage ; and yet, rather than use the plural, would | just time to see her intention, and by bowing my 
many times break the thread of our discourse ; | body escaped the blow. Thus did David’s God 
till I plainly saw it would not do, and that I/again preserve me, for the sake of the stem of 
must either break my peace, or commit myself | Jesse, that now begar to bud within my breast ; 
to my aunt’s fury. This I soon experienced, | and although I stood here in jeopardy of body, 
from using the word thee to her; it so inflamed | yet was I mercifully preserved in stability of 
her, that, as there stood a fire-shovel in her way, | soul, and in a supporting belief that I was in the 
she took it up and struck at me. My sister|way of my duty, and favored with hope as an 
being in the little room, catched hold of it, or| anchor in this assurance, that if it pleased the 
she would probably have done as she had threat-| Lord to permit the death,of the mortal part, he 
ened, for the room, or closet behind the shop| would be pleased to let his mercy light on my 
was so narrow, that I had no room to draw back. | immortal soul, and I should die as a martyr to 
Thus was I once more preserved, but had rea-| my faith in Christ; yet, a fear for my aunt pre- 
son to fear I should yet be the cause of bringing | vailed over me ; and though I had concealed her 
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carriage towards me as much as possible, yet 
this I durst not conceal, lest 1 should be charge- 
able with the consequence. I therefore desired 
my sister to tell my uncle of this violent action, 
and my fears. He returned for answer, that 
whatever treatment I met with was good enough 
for me; and as to my aunt, it was impossible to 
kcep her at home. 

The grief that I passed under, for fear of my 
aunt’s going quite distracted, was great, and the 
bowings-down of my soul and body were frequent, 
with earnest supplication to the Almighty for 
the preservation of us hoth ; she in her senses, 
and me in the way of my duty towards him, and 
in a justifiable behaviour to my uncle and aunt. 
I believe my uncle’ had, at that time, more com- 
passion for me than he would suffer to be seen ; 
he had my aunt talked to, and would not suffer 
her to come at such unscasonable hours again ; 
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behind the counter, and kept me there for some 
hours ; though I desired her to let me go, yet 
she would not; nor did I choose to put her 
away, she saying, she would hear my language 
to-day ; I was, indeed, under some exercise, and 
desirous to do my duty in the sight of the Divine 
Being, though I was apprehensive I must suffer 
for it. When any one came into the shop, she 
told them I was the new made Quaker, and filled 
those who were strangers to her with admiration 
of us both; and I may say I blushed as much 
for her as for myself. Each time she thus ex. 
posed me, she held me by the left arm, which 
was next to her ; and when I used the plain lan. 
guage, she pinched me very bad, and so often 
renewed her pinches that it was very hard for 
me to bear them; yet I saw no way to help it, 
without using her as I never had done, and 
bringing guilt on myself; I therefore endeavored 


for she had several times before spent most of | to hold out a little longer, and have since won- 


the night with me alone, and what I then re- 
eeived from her, the Almighty knows, and. in- 
deed, did make it up to me in her reconciliation 
afterwards. Her nightly visits here ended, but 
they had been so long continued, late and early, 
that I had habituated myself to spend the nights 
(as I used to keep afire) in the little closet. I sat 
much there, and when it was bed time (if my 
aunt was absent) would put my candle out, and 
sit as still as I could, Icst I should be suspected 
of keeping disorderly hours. 

L had here no intimate to converse with, or 
encourage me, and was left as a person quite 
alone; but the immediate visitations of divine 
favor, at times, did most graciously establish 
my faith; and when almost overwhelmed, would 
in the condescendings of his compassion, direct my 
mind to some passage in the Scriptures for my 
consolation ; and I seldom read or contemplated 
on them without tears; yet how quickly did I 
Jose the sight and effect of these favors; whilst, 
like a traveller, driven away from the haven of 
his happiness by contrary winds, I was forced by 
grief into a confusion of thoughts, and have fre- 
quently sat under the violent suggestions of the 
enemy till two, three, four, or five in the morn- 
ing; and was sometimes no sooner in bed, than 
my aunt would call me up. I¢ is hardly ered- 
ibls how little sleep I went with; but surely I 
sympathized with my uncle and aunt in the af- 
flictions I gave them. My meat was to me as 
trifling as my sleep, wherein I proved on what 
a little nature will subsist; my meals were no 
ways constant ; a bit of bread and cheese, with a 
little water, or a little milk and bread and but- 
ter with a dish of tea, were my only food for 
months! nor had I any desire after any thing 
else, till necessity obliged me to alter my course. 

My aunt, though under some restraint, used 
to tell me she would make me suffer yet ; saying, 
no :one had any business with what she did to 


dered how I bore it without the least complaint. 
She had, indeed, inured me to suffer; and, 
from my behaviour at the first, would often say, 
the Quakers had taught me; and if she smote 
me on one ‘cheek, I must turn the other. She 
tried me so that I many times desired her to for- 
bear. I had no hopes that she would regard 
my petition, but as my arm and hand were very 
visibly swelled, I wished them to plead for me, 
and, by often looking at them, brought them 
under her notice, when she tauntingly said, l 
doubt I have hurt thy arm, and in a little time 
went off. When she was gone, | tried to un- 
button my sleeve, but my arm being so prodi- 
giously swelled, I could not. 

Doctor Gravesnor’s daughter, knowing my 
aunt had been with me a long time, and seeing 
her go out, stepped in, and helped me to unbut- 
ton my sleeve, and seeing the condition I was in, 

| went for her father. When my wristband was 
loose my hand and arm swelled to such a degree 
that, before the doctor came, I could scarcely 
shut my fingers. When he saw my arm, ke 
said it was a very bad bruise; it seemed for the 
compass of the palm of my hand to be likes 
jelly, and exceeding black toward the shoulder. 
The doctor seemed surprised, and said lie was 
afraid it would mortify, then went home, and 
quickly returned with a medicine. He was one 
who had always shown me great respect; and 
his daughters were my scholars, till my aunt 
thought proper to break up my school. I be- 
lieve it was both from his respect and fear for 
me that he took the freedom (after he had dressed 
my arm) to scold and blame me for my foolish, 
childish sufferance, saying my case was danger- 
ous, and I might lose my arm, if not my life; 
yet continued saying he would do all he could to 
prevent it. I told him I was satisfied with his 
kindness and judgment, and surely was more 
willing, at that time, to give up my life than my 


me ‘One market day she followed me as I went,arm; yet did I struggle in the secret of my 
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mind to submit to the will of God ; and the doc- 
tor, seeing my tears fall, said, Nay, indeed, you 
have enough to bear, without being child; and 
so I found, for, besides my inward exercise, his 
application was very sharp. He often signifying 
he was afraid of the bone, and saying it was 
such a piece of cruelty as sure no person in their 
senses could be guilty of. He staid with me a 
good while, repeating the dressings often, which 
still renewed my pain. My fingers were swelled, 
stiff and useless, for I could neither close nor 
stir them. The doctor asked me who I had to 
be with me since I left my uncle’s, and said that 
now I could not do without assistance, and 
charged his daughter not to leave me till I had 
got somebody. When he left me, he directly 
sent for my uncle, and told him how unchristian- 
like my aunt had used me, saying she was more 
fit to be bound than go loose, and that he ought 
not to suffer her to come to me. My uncie pro- 
mised she should not; yet this did not move his 
pity so as to induce him to come and see me, 
which was what E greatly desired. 

It was a month after this, before I could turn 
my hand behind me to dress myself. My sister 
was sent to school at Manchester before this, for 
fear, as [ have thought, of her catching the in- 
fection of a Quaker; nor did I much repine at 
the loss of her company, for I had found out that 
she had carried very treacherously betwixt us. 
I had but few in this illness that came to see me, 
yet I heard that many were displeased at my 
aunt. Among those few that came, my present 
aunt S. Whitehead was one; and her visit was 
very acceptable, though I had then no acquaint- 
ance with her. She spoke to my encouragement, 
and invited me, when I was better, to come to 
see her, which I could willingly have done, but 
thought proper to delay some time, for fear my 
aunt should know it, who spared no one, that she 
heard did but in a friendly way speak to me. 

S. Taylor, at this time, lived with John Win- 
ter, at Stafford ; and long before this, (seeing my 
uncle and aunt’s groundless dislike to that family) 
I had desired they would not visit me often; 
they saw my motive, excused the freedom I took 
with them, and when I went to them, behaved 
to me in a loving and free manner. 

Here I ought not, and hope I never shall for- 
get the best of visitors, the Invisible Comforter, 
who, in a good degree, made my afflictions easy, 
and consolated my spirit, under a belief that I 
still was persevering in the way of my duty. 

From the encouragement that I thus met 
within myself, was I excited, as soon as proper, 
to endeavor to go to meeting again; and when I 
was so far recovered that 1 could dress myself, 
I thought, from the weakly state I was in, it 
would be better for me to board in a family, that 
I might be in the way of getting such provision 
as my constitution required, which never was 
very strong, and was now much impaired by ex- 
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cess of trouble and the different course of living 
which I had of late been in. 

As there was a door that went out of the 
chamber of my apartment into the other part of 
the house, I thought it convenient that I should 
board with ‘Thomas Turnock, who lived there, 
and was well satisfied therein. 

I had now some hopes, from my aunt’s absence 
during the last month, that she would no more 
interrupt me in my going to mecting, but soon 
found them frustrated, whether by accident or 
information I know not, for one day when I 
came to the corner, near my uncle’s house, I saw 
her coming towards me; the~thoughts of the 
Doctor and my arm quickly occurred: and I 
concluded, should I suffer it to be hurt again, 
the consequences would be very bad. As I was 
at liberty, it seemed right to keep so, and make 
the best of my way; yet, so fettered did I find 
myself, that before I had gone many yards [ 
faltered in my purpose, and my aunt got up 
with me before I was half way to the mecting. 

I now saw my mistake, and that it would have 
been better if my aunt had overtaken me sooner, 
for the place looked dangerous, and the want of 
room to shake and push me about in, gave me 
many apprehensions that she would throw me 
headlong down the precipice. It was about the 
time that Friends were going into the meeting, 
and this vexed her the mure, for I have reason 
to believe she could not endure the sight of a 
Friend on my account. She did not spare to tell 
me of hurting my arm, nor to shake me by it; 
but as it had some folds of flannels round it, it 
was preserved. My endeavoring to outwalk her 
was not suddenly forgot, she many times after 
making mention of it, and would signify that 
God was above the wicked spirit still. 

Thus, with many admonitions and exhorta- 
tions, as she called them, she kept me till such 
time as she might expect the mecting would 
break up, and then left me. 

(To be continued.) . 


JOSEPH CLARK’S NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO 
THE INDIANS IN 1797. 


(Continued from page 724.) 


I never experienced greater kindness than from 
the Indians. I had not only their horses to ride, 
but a guide from place to place. The natives 
would not permit me even to carry my luggage, 
or scarcely to go over a bridge that was danger- 
ous, but offered to carry me over in their arms, 
though I would not suffer them. When I lodged 
in their houses they would build a large fire at 
bed time in the room that I occupied, and always 
renewed it at midnight. Whether up or in bed, 
the family was remarkably still. 

8th. A hard frost.—This morning act out for 
Brothertown, having the chief’s horse to ride, 
with one of their principal men, for a guide, 
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through a most fertile country, over logs andj 14th. A rainy, mild morning. Our girls con- 
through bushes, at the rate of not more than two| duct themselves with so much propriety that it 
miles an hour. We arrived in the evening, and} is remarked by persons of respectability. My 
were treated with great kindness. mind was frequently exercised, and the desire 
9th. Set out for Fort Schuyler’s, being still] prevailed that nothing might befal the tender 
accommodated with a horse and guide. The roads | children under our care, which would obstruct 
were very bad, but we were forced to reach Fort | the work the Lord was about to carry on from 
Schuyler’s in the evening, having previously en- | sea to sea, and to the uttermost part of the earth, 
gaged to meet our female family of Indians at | We left Albany at 4 P. M., and reached Hudson 
this place. that night, being thirty miles, notwithstanding 
10th. This morning the Indian girls came, | we run aground, and laid at anchor till the tide 
each one being accompanied by her parent or | floated us off. 
guardian. The business was conducted with} 15th. A fine morning with a south wind, which 
great seriousness, for the Indians delivered their! was very direct in our course.—Our family ap- 
children to us with the utmost confidence and | pear cheerful, which is cause of satisfaction, and 
quictude, which brought over my mind a con-| of thankfulness unto Him who is a present helper 
siderable weight, that nothing on my part might | in every needful time. 
obstruct this great and important work. The | 16th. A clear coid morning, with a strong 
girls manifested much stillness at parting with | breeze from the west, which was the means of 
their parents, and going a long journey with per- | running cur vessel aground about nine miles 
fect strangers to reside in a distant land. On| above New York. When the tide favored we 
arriving at the Mohawk river, they stepped into | carried out our anchor, but all endeavors at this 
the boat, wrapped their faces in their blankets, | time proved unavailing, and we were obliged to 
and I do not remember that they spoke a word. | remain in the cold till the tide rose again. In 
11th. Very cold.—We had to pass along the | the evening we succeeded in getting off, and ar- 
Mohawk one hundred miles, and arrived at the | rived opposite New York about 9 o’clock. We 
falls on that river about breakfast time. These | engaged the small boat to take us on shore: there 
wonderful works of Providence are very striking | was much ice in the river, and it was with diff 
to every rational beholder. The water-fall is fifty- | culty we could get in. At length we reached the 
one feet between the rocks, which form a perfect | land, and were kindly received by our friend 
stone wall for the space of twenty miles along the | Edmund Pryor, and may truly say, from the ten- 
river. This river receives the fewest creeks of | derness shown to us and the girls, it was like a 
any I know of; consequently it keeps nearly the | brook by the way. 
same height, and is not affected by any tide. 
Travellers often stop, kindle a fire, and dress their 
meal. About 4 o’clock in the afternoon we ar- 
rived at Schenectady and procured comfortable | THOMAS WILSON. 
lodgings, which could not be obtained at every | Thomas Wilson, of Ireland, was born in Cum> 
place on the route. | berland, and educated in the profession of the 
12th. A rainy morning.—Through favor I felt | Church of England. In his youth he had hunger- 
well in health, though my companion is still af. | ings after righteousness, and the true knowledge 
flicted with the ague. I was not easy to travel | of the living God, and his son Jesus Christ, and 
or. First-day, and we therefore tarried at our kind | went with great diligence to hear the priests, aud 
friend’s, Peter Field, in Albany. I spent this | earnestly regarded what was spoken. If he heard 
day in reading the Book of Martyrs. There are | of a priest that was noted for a good man, and 
but three families of Friends in Albany; and as! preached two sermons in a day, he would walk 
they do not appear qualified to hold a meeting, | sometimes eight miles after hearing the morning 
they and their children suffer great loss. Being | sermon, to hear another in the afternoon ; and 
twenty miles from the nearest meeting, it is pro- | the more he sought to hear, the more sensible he 
bable the children but seldom attend. It would | was of great poverty of spirit. In the time of 
be wisdom for parents carefully to weigh every | singing psalms, a thoughtfulness came over him 
difficulty in removing with their tender offspring | that men should be made holy, before they could 
far from the meetings of Friends, and not let the | rightly sing to the praise and glory of God ; and 
perishing things of this world have too much | he was stopped from singing them through a godly 
sway; for He who is rich in mercy, can mar | sorrow in his heart, with cries and humble prayers 
abundance, and bless a little; for the earth is the | to the Lord God of heaven and earth, for the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof. | knowledge of the way of salvation. He now tra- 
13th. A fine mild morning; and the wind be- | vailed in much godly sorrow, weary of the heavy 
ing favorable, we took passage for New York with | load of sin, as also the doctrines and worships of 
Captain Weaver. 1 feel a degree of thankfulness | man’s making; and many scripture passages be- 
that the Lord has thus far preserved our family | ing opened to his understanding, he began to see 
and us. that what was not of faith was sin, even in matters 


[To be continued.] 
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of worship and pretended service of the great God. | which he was drawn forth in great tenderness 
Being thus made sensible that many doctrines | and fervency of spirit, on behalf of the church 
of the church in which he was educated, were the | of Christ and for mankind at large. 
precepts of men, that God is a Spirit, and they} After more than forty years’ labor, his natural 
that worship him, must worship him in spirit and | strength decayed, and toward the close of his 
in truth, he greatly longed to know this worship ; | life, having not long returned from a journey of 
and he conversed with priests thereon, but they | ten months, through many parts of England, he 
could not direct him where to find it. After | expressed himself thus: ‘Now I rejoice in that 
long travail of spirit and great concern, the Lord | I have served the Lord in my day ; and as I have 
was graciously pleased to make him sensible, that | labored to promote the Truth in my generation, 
what was to be known of God, was manifested in | 1 feel great peace from the Lord flowing into my 
man. soul, and am thankful that I have been made 
About this time he went into an evening meet- | willing to serve him.’ He was taken ill about 
ing of the people called Quakers, with strong | the Eleveuth month, 1724, and continued weakly 
desires to the Lord, that if it was the true way | for several months; in which time he uttered 
of salvation which this people preached, he might | many weighty expressions, and several times was 
have some inward feeling and testimony thereof in | engaged in fervent prayer for the youngand rising 
his own heart. After sitting some time in silence, | generation, that they might be faithful witnesses 
a Friend began to speak,directing andexhorting to | for the Truth in their day. He expressed his 
an inward waiting upon the Lord in faith, to re- | concern that Friends should live agreeably to the 
ceive power from Him over every unclean thought, | doetrine of Christ, and that the good order es- 
by which heavenly power they might glorify and | tablished among us, might be kept up and main- 
praise the name of the Lord, through the ability | tained; and that all differences and disorders 
of his own free gift. Thomas understood this to | might be kept out of the church. Among many 
be the holy Word of God which the apostle | weighty expressions, he said: ‘The Lord’s 
preached, and to which he turned the minds of | goodness fills my heart, which gives me an evi- 
the people ; and he felt his soul much in love | dence and assurance of my everlasting peace in 
therewith, saying in his heart: ‘This is what I | his kingdom with my ancient Friends who are 
greatly wanted.’ The Lord’s power arose in the | gone before me, with whom I had sweet comfort 
meeting to the breaking and tendering his | in the work of the gospel.’ Notwithstanding our 
heart, and inward cries were raised in him to this | Friend had been eminently attended with the 
effect : ‘Oh Lord create in mea clean heart.’ | power of Truth, and had great service several 


His heart was now opened to receive the Truth, 
and he felt the Lord’s anger because of sin, and | 
ere - | 

was made willing to love and dwell under his | 
righteous judgments, being truly convinced that 
this was the way to come unto the mercy-seat. 
He saw that he was to cease from the doctrines | 
of men, and mind the gift which was in him, and | 
sit down among Friends iu their silent meetings, 
to wait on the Lord in retiredness of mind, for 
his heavenly teachings and holy leadings. In the 
performence of this inward, divine and heavenly 


|ways, he would speak very humbly of himself, 


ascribing all the honor to the Lord; saying: 
Although, the Lord hath made me servicable in 
his hand, what I trust in is the merey of God in 
Jcsus Christ ;’ and added, some Friends sitting by 
him : ‘The Lord visited me in my young years, 
and I felt his power, which hath been with me 


| all along, and I am assured he will never leave 


me, which is my comfort.’ He was preserved 
sensible to the last, passing away as if he was 
going to sleep, the 20th of the Third month 





worship, he, with many more young people, was 
convinced of the inward work of God and turned 
to the Lord with all their hearts. Those who 


1725, aged about 71 years; a minister about 45 
years.—From The Friend. 


attended the meeting, became very ae = 
heavenly minded, and in great love towards each . ” 
other, the heart ientiehag power of the Lord be- Coast of Peru, Thursday, Nov. 10, 1853. 
ing renewedly felt, and inwardly revealed, when| The ship Albus, in which I am a passenger, 
no words were spoken. Under the sanctifying | arrived here from Callao, Oct. 3. We found here 
and forming hand of the Lord, our friend was |a fleet of nearly 200 sail, all but three or four 
raised up and qualified to bear a public testi- | English and American. I shall send you a list 
mony in his name, and was concerned to travel, | of arrivals and departures for the last month with 
and to visit many parts of this nation, and of | this. By it you will sce how important these 
America; the latter twice in company with | islands, and all that relates to them, are becom- 
James Dickinson. He left there many seals of | ing, and how little is known respecting them at 
his ministry, which was sound, plain, and power-| home. __ ; ; 

ful; frequently attended with a heavenly sweet-| The Chinchas are three small isles, neither of 
ness, as he was divinely enabled to open the |them more than a mile across, and about the 
mysteries of life and salvation. He was also |same distance apart, lying in a line north and 
richly clothed with the spirit of supplication, in | south, fourteen miles from the main land, and 
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about ninety miles, following the trend of the|that among all these ships waiting out the lay 
coast, 8. S. E. from Callao. They consist of por-|days of their charter parties for their cargoes, 
phyritic or volcanic rock, upheaved from the sea, | there are those which find out that it is possible 
and, except a few narrow beaches, their sides are | to secure his preference. The English say he 
naked precipices, jagged and indented with caves rather favors the Americans; but this and all 
and surrounded here and there with rocky | things concerning him are very mysterious. He 
masses. All of them are covered with nothing |is, 1 should think the general opinion to be, : 
but guano, which lies upon the rock just as if it|smart scamp, who likes to direct matters, can 
had been sifted upon it till it had formed rounded | give if not take a joke, is cruel enough for his 
hills. The rocks are from fifty to two and three | place, and does not require to be taught anything 
hundred feet high round the shores, and the guano | in particular. The south island is an untouched 
is heaped upon them* highest in the middle, | hill of guano, scattered with the skeletons of sea- 
where it may be 200 feet through. It has only | lions, and usually covered with birds. 
been dug from the north and middle islands, and! The guano is dug from the hills and conveyed 
where they have been cut away, they appear from | to depots, or mangueras, as the Peruvians call 
the shipping like some very deep railroad cut- | them, on the edge of the cliffs in barrows. On 
tings through light ochre colored alluvial hills. ‘the north island are two steam “ paddies,” which 
Upon the islands are numerous shanties or frail | also cut it away and load cars, which are pushed 
huts of bamboo-like cane, peculiar to the coun-! to the same places of deposit on temporary rails. 
try, for the Government officers and the Chinese | These places are large enclosures of cane, sup- 
laborers. ported on the sloping face of the rock by chain 
On the North Island is the principal station. | cables, and reaching to the very verge of the cliff. 
Here is a Deputy Commandant, (SERRATE,) sub- | At the lower ends of these are openings connect- 
ordinates, interpreter, doctors, hospital, (se eall- | ing with canvas pipes or “‘shutes,” through which 
ed,) a few soldiers, women, negro drivers, and the | the guano is emptied into launches, or directly 
like. The habitations are mere flat-roofed huts of | into vessels lying at the bases of the cliffs below. 
matted cane, except one or two of the principal. |The shore is so bold, that notwithstanding the 
The guano blows through and through every- | swell, ships may be loaded at the shutes at both 
thing. I spent a night here with a gentleman in| islands. Overseers are stationed at the top to see 
the medical department. The room was an attic | how much goes into launches, whose turn it shall 
of matting, just enough for a shelter_from the | be to get a loud, &c. When a ship or launch is 
nights, which are cool. The floor was carpeted | loading, she is a complete smother, as if ashes 
with guano; books, clothing, everything was | Were poured into her from a hundred and fifty 
yellow with it. But it is not so annoying or any | feet overhead. With their yards cockbilled, and 
more annoying, than would be so much soil ; it is | rolling their royal masts almost against the face 
strongly ammoniacal ; it has a cleansing property | of the rock, all covered with guano, you would 
in washing; nothing lives in it worse than fleas, | hardly recognise some of the finest clippers, that 
to which I am almost insensible, and small lizards, | before they left New York or Boston, were praised 
which are glad to get out of one’s way. The Pe-/in the papers, visited by ladies, and, instead of 
ruvian soldiers are in reddish, snuff-colored uni-| guano, had their cabins perfumed by champaign. 
form; they average four feet, are broad in the | But the dust is easily washed off; the sea-birds 
beam, narrow in the shoulders, which are round | smooth their plumage when they commence their 
and stooping, and have noses like the Mexican | homeward flight. 
idols. Their appearance here and at Callao is} The Albus, on board of which I am now writ- 
extremely impressive. Have you any recollec-| ing, lies about midway between the North and 
tion of the armies of supes we used to see at the | Middle Islands, She is loading from launches. 
Park long ago ? | Around us are more than fifty other ships and 
On the middle island there are fewer laborers | barks, and there is a still larger number on the 
and shanties—only one appropriated to the over-/ north side of the North Island. I returned this 
seer, who is, as fortune will have it, a Hungarian, | morning from a visit there, on board the Tor- 
and signs himself Kossuth. He calls himself/ nado, the flag-ship of the fleet, which was just 
Kossuth’s brother, but, I suspect, does not care , hauling from heranchorage to theshute. Through 
much if intelligent persons doubt this. He told | the stern windows I see the hull of the Plymouth 
me, however, that he was one of those who eame | Rock, which carried me to Australia; and near 
with Kossuth to New York, in 1850; that find-| by, within a square mile, lie the Storm King, 
ing Ujhazy had only got land, he pushed off! Witchcraft, Dacotah, Empress of the Seas, Go- 
south, went to New Orleans, was concerned in the | vernor Morton, (commanded by an old college 
Lopez affair, went to Mexico, thence to San! friend,) New York, Danube, and many others, 
Francisco, joined Flores, and so reached Peru, | whose names are as familiar as the piers and 
when he entered the service, and now has got this wharves where I have seen them lying. The sun 
place, where, he says, he “means to make some is within a few degrees of being vertical at noon, 
money.” He has a good salary, and it is hinted, yet the heat is not oppressive, and the nights are 
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cool. We have nearly the same change of breeze 
and calm every day; the loading goes on very 
easily after the ballasting, dunageing, &c., and 
there is no lack of society. There are quite a 
number of Jadies—the wives and daughters of 
captains in the fleet—and we make calls and 
visits, and even have evening parties. Every 
night I can hear, out of my state-room window, 
the sea-lions blowing. | 

Mackerel are very abundant, and whales come 
amongst us almost daily. It was a fine sight to 
see one the other afternoon make a complete 
breach scarcely two ships’ length from us. I 
might even boast of going in a boat as a tender 
to a whale boat, chasing them, last week. We 
came very near, but did not succeed in striking 
one. The rocks are bristling with pelicans, and 
the divers and guano birds are “ too numerous 
to be mentioned.”” I have seen six acres at least 
covered with them at one time, the blue by them- 
selves, and the white by themselves, in compact 
bodies, like some great army. The rocks and 
caverns of the islands are the most singular and 
romantic I ever beheld. No fairy scene upon the 
act-drop of the theatre, could go beyond them in 
fanciful extravagance. ‘The Ballista Isles, seven 
miles south, are entirely perforated. We rowed 
through sublime arches, worn by the long swell 
of the great Pacific, and into dark domes, filled 
with loud echoes and the voices of ten thousand 
birds. Such antres vast are the palaces of the 


sea-lions. Over the bay on the main land, is the 
town of Pisco, and beyond it the Andes, some of 
the loftiests peaks of which, if not the very lof- 
tiest, are said to belong to the range in this lati- 


tude. We see them sixty miles inland. In the 


afternoon they seem a long range of yellow sum- 


mits—the sunlight gives the snow this look, I 
suppose—rising ten degrees or more above the 
horizon. And even these, I am told by a gentle- 
man who has crossed them, are but the spurs of 
the great ridges which lie beyond. No view of 
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ment places them on these islands, avowedly un- 
der their original contract, to labor for five years; 
but who is to know how far this contract, if such 
it can be called, is adhered to? The truth is, the 
poor Chinamen are sold into absolute slavery— 
sold by Englishmen into slavery—the worst and 
most cruel perhaps in the world. Here are about 
eight hundred of the unfortunate creatures at 
work on these islands at a time: as fast as death 
thins them out, the number is increased by new 
importations. The labor is severe, much more so 
than that of the negroes on our southern planta- 
tions. They are kept at hard work in the hot 
sun throughout the day. On the Middle Island 
they are “stented,” each one, strong and weak 
alike, to dig from the hill and wheel to the man- 
gueras, five tons of guano each, per diem! The 
guano is compact, like hard, clay-like loam, and 
as dusty, when dug, as ashes. On the North 
Island, it has to be blasted for the steam pad- 
dies, It has to be wheeled from a hundred yards 
to a quarter of a mile—the nature of the labor 
may be conceived. The Chinese work almost 
naked, under a tropical sun, where it never rains. 
They are slender figures, and do not look strong. 
Negro drivers, the most ugly-looking blacks I ever 
saw, are stationed among them with heavy thongs, 
which I have seen them use. The poor coo.ies 
have no hope of reward, ne days of rest. The 
| smoke of their torment goes up on Sundays as 
well as on week-days. It blows away in a yel- 
low cloud, miles to leeward; and I never see it 
without thinking what a hell on earth these 
islands must be. That I do not exaggerate in 
this account, any one who has been here, will 
readily bear witness. The fact that some of the 
Chinese, almost every week commit suicide to 
eseape their fate, shows the true state of their 
case. Kossuth told me, that more than sixty had 
killed themselves during the year, since he had 
| been stationed here, chiefly by throwing them- 
| selves from the cliffs. They are buried as they 


them that I have ever seen, conveyed any thing | live, like so many dogs. I saw one who had been 
like the effect of the reality. Indeed, these islands | drowned, it was not known whether accidentally 
would afford the best studies for a landscape artist | or not, lying on the guano, when I first went 


who could do them justice. I would most strongly 
recommend some of our young artists to follow 
me in this voyage. 

The guano is dug by Chinese coolies or la- 
borers, who are brought here by English ships 
from the free ports of their native coasts. The 
poor fellows are made to believe they are going 
to do well, by engaging to serve as laborers for 
five years at a “ real’? (York shilling) a day, and 
a scanty allowance of rice. They fancy, it is said, 
they are coming to labor in the mines of Califor- 
nia. However this may be, it is certain that they 
are shipped here in English vessels, and trans- 
ferred or assigned (or whatever the word for such 
a transaction should be) to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. I have known Englishmen who spoke of 
having been engaged in the traffic. The Govern- 


| ashore. All the morning his dead body lay in 
the sun; in the afternoon they had covered it a 
few inches, and there it lies, along with many 
similar heaps, within a few yards of where they 
are digging. On the North Island, the Chinese 
carry heavy water-casks, slung on poles between 
two, up the stcep hill; they can in this way, as 
well as in barrows, take weights altogether dis- 
| proportionate to their slender forms. They look 
unhappy, as well they may. We know that the 
' Chinese are strongly attached to their native soil. 
Wretched and half barbarous as they may be, 
‘dark as may be their souls, they still have hu- 
man feclings, and I am not so constituted that I 
can witness the injustice of their treatment and 
their suffering without compassion—without in- 
dignation. It ought to be made known wherever 
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English law prevails, that these poor creatures 
are deceived and sold into w servitude from which 
they almost daily seek escape through death, by 
Englishmen. It is not domestic slavery in which 
they are placed; they were not born slaves; 
they-are not protected by any laws; there are no 
women with them; their condition is worse than 
that of any criminals, exiles or prisoners, in civili- 
zed nations. It ought to be everywhere known. 
Americans, who have to bear the reproaches of 
the English for institutions entailed upon them, 
and which they could not avoid, have a right to 
reply, that the worst slavery that exists among 
the civilized nations of the earth is maintained by 
the British subjects who transport coolies to the 
Chincha Islands. It is not the fault of the Eng- 


lish that the same system is not carried on in | 


Australia. The coolies brought there, however, 
have not turned out a good speculation. But 
the taking and selling free men to such task- 
masters as these Peruvians, who are little better 
than the Chinese, is an outrage to humanity, and 
a reproach to British rule. Let the next slaver 
the English cruisers capture, be some one of their 
own ships, with a cargo of coolies for this mar- 
ket.— New York Times. 
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NEBRASKA AND SLAVERY.—The subject of 
Slavery has not very frequently been mentioned 
in our columns, perhaps less frequently than 
some of our readers would have desired. Our 


silence has not arisen from lukewarmness on the | 


painful and exciting questions which have agi- 
tated the public mind; but from a desire to 
move only in the line of our duty, to add nothing 
by unguarded expressions to the excitement al- 
ready prevailing, and whenever we do touch upon 
the subject, to do it under the influence of that 
Christian love which extends to all men, whether 
oppressed or oppressor. 

While entertaining the most sincere abhor- 
rence for the system of slavery as it exists in this 
country, and feeling an earnest desire for its ex- 
tinction, we should bear in mind that we are by 
nature of the same mould as our southern brethren, 
and had we been placed in their circumstances, 
should probably have been involved in the same 
practice, and entangled in the same difficulties. 
This consideration, although it ought not to les- 
sen our abhorrence of the evil we deplore, should 
awaken our sympathy for those who have become 
involved in it, and induce us to seck for the 
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guidance of Divine Grace in all our efforts to en. 
lighten their minds and awaken their con- 
sciences. 


The heavy responsibility which rests upon this 
country on account of slavery, is not confined to 
that portion of our confederacy where slaves are 
held. We know that the general government 
assists in upholding it, and that representatives, 
senators and presidents from the free states 
have not been faithful to the principles of repub- 
lican liberty. This must have been owing in 
part to the want of a sound public sentiment 
among their constituents. If the public mind 
were properly impressed with the importance of 
choosing for representatives men of tried virtue 
and sterling integrity, we should not see them 
bartering away their principles, and dishonoring 
their constituents for places of profit and honor. 
Tn questions of legislation where interest alone 
is concerned, expediency may be consulted ; but 
when the rights of humanity and the freedom of 
millions are at stake, every compromise of prin- 
| ciple should entail upon its author's indelible 
| disgrace. 





These remarks have been suggested by the 
proposition of Senator Douglas, now before the 
U. S. Senate, to permit the introduction of slaves 
into the territory of Nebraska, which lies north 
of the line 36 deg. 30 min. North latitude, and 
| is a part of that territory from which slavery was 
to be forever excluded by the laws of 1820, 
usually called the Missouri Compromise Act. 
That Act has always been considered by the 
friends of human freedom a great sacrifice of 
principle by giving up to slavery the State of 
Missouri and the territory south of it ; but now 
to repeal it, in order to plant that desolating sys- 
tem on the north side of the line, would be, on 
the part of northern men who may consent to it, 
a betraying of their trusts, and on the part of 
southern men who may urge it, a violation of 
their pledges. 

Perhaps it may be asked, why, in a religious 
paper, we should notice a subject which properly 
belongs to the legislation and politics of our 
country. We reply, that this is a subject nearly 
connected with one of our most importaut testi- 
monies, and that our silence at this time might 
seem to indicate a want of interest or a deficiency 
of proper zeal in supporting it. We feel it, 
moreover, our duty, at suitable times, and ins 
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becoming spirit, to speak out plainly on questions 
affecting the great interests of humanity. In a 
country where the people govern through their 
representatives it is especially important that 
correct principles should be kept ever in view and 
that a healthy public sentiment should be main- 
tained. For this purpose the press, which exerts 
so potent an influence on the public mind, should 
always range itself on the side of virtue, and 
hold up to view those noble principles of chris- 
tianity which lie at the root of individual and 
national happiness. 


The attention of readers is called to a review 
of “ The Weather, from 1835 inclusive up to and 
including the year 1853,” (commencing in this 
week’s paper,) to which is appended a summary 
of miscellaneous items, many of them possessing 
considerable interest ; and the article, as a whole, 
cannot but prove useful for future reference, to 
the curious in such matters. 


It will probably occupy four numbers, and be 
continued from week to week until completed. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The efforts which ara maxing to procure the 
passage of the Nebraska Bill now before Con- 
gress, call loudly upon the inhabitants of the 
free States to enter their solemn protest against 
a measure which, if successful, will probably ex- 
tend the area of slavery over an immense tract 
of territory. This bill proposes to include about 
480,000 square miles, and would make twelve 
States as large as Ohio. Should it pass, it will 
be in direct violation of the faith of the govern- 
ment which, at the time of the admission of Mis- 
souri, entered into a solemn covenant that in all 
the territory north of 36 deg. 30 min. north lati- 
tude slavery or involuntary servitude should be 
forever prohibited. 

By recent advices received from Washington, 
a hope is expresssd that if a little time is fur- 
nished, the free States will so protest against the 
measure as to arrest its passage, at least in the 
House of Representatives. 

Petitions are now in circulation which it is de- 
sirable should be signed and forwarded immedi- 
ately. 

Copies of a remonstrance, which has been 
prepared and circulated in this city, ean be pro- 
cured at the Book Store, No. 84 Arch Street 
It is as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled :— 

The undersigned citizens of the State of 
respectfully, but earnestly remonstrate against the 
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passage by Congress of any bill, which will per- 
mit the introduction of slavery, either now or at 
any future period, into any portion of the terri- 
tory of Nebraska, or in anywise infringe upon 
the eighth section of the “Act passed in the year 
1820,” commonly called the Missouri Compro- 
mise Act, which declares, “that in all that terri- 
tory ceded by France to the United States, under 
the name of Louisiana, which lies North of 36 
deg. 30 min., North latitude, not included within 
the limits of the State contemplated by this Act, 
Slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than 
as the punishment of crime, shall be and is here- 
by forever prohibited.” 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XXXI. 
Avondale, 8th month 11th, 1833. 


My peAR Cousin,—There is a freedom in 
the truth, and I believe I am not abusing its 
privileges in offering thee a salutation of sisterly 
affection, which has again and again risen on my 
mind since our long separation ; and now having 
the prospect of a quiet afternoon, suc.. as the first 
day of the week frequently presents here, I shall 
devote a portion of its fleeting moments to friend- 
ship. 

lenge the variety that has filled up my 
time since I left Baltimore, there is much that 
would not interest thee any more than it did 
myself. My primary object in visiting Phila- 
delphia, was to see my beloved ancient relative 
P. Marshall and her daughter; and my pro- 
tracted stay there was occasioned by the in- 
creased suffering of our dear Patience Tyson. I 
felt but little inclination to leave a shelter under 
their roof to mingle in society, even of the most 
interesting cast. But duty urged a reciproca- 
tion of attention, and in obedience to its call I 
enjoyed peace; but colloquial powers to please 
had departed so far from me, that I felt like a 
blank in the book of life—in wisdom, no doubt, 
permitted—that self should have nothing to 
glory in, and in the abatement of this poverty, to 
seek after the blessing that maketh rich, and to 
which no sorrow is added. 

It is now nearly four weeks since I took up 
my abode at Avondale ; and in the bosom of this 
beloved family, “in twilight’s contemplative 
hour,” I oft retrace the steps of my childhood, 
and call to mind those who then moved on this 
busy stage of action, supplanted by a race to 
whom I am a stranger, with only a few scattered 
companions of my early days left, and these so 
changed that I know them not. In thoughts 
like these I find an impressive lesson on the 
vanity of building, on a terrestrial foundation, 
any fabric of happiness that has a tendency to 
intercept our view of blissful regions beyond its 
changeful, narrow haunts. I spent a few days 
at Kennet Square, in the immediate vicinity of 
the home of my forefathers, and on my return 
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to Avondale, called to see my natal habitation ; 
the house, the garden, the trees felt like my fa- 
miliar friends, and for awhile I indulged a wish 
that childhood and all its concomitant enjoy- 
ments were before me—that I might wander 
along the meandering streamlet, and gather wild 
flowers from the mead; but soon I checked the 
selfish desire, and sought a higher sphere, where 
time and chance and all the train of motley ills, 
“that an incessant struggle render human life,” 
can no dominion find. Thither were my wishes 
bent, to meet with those who, purified from all 
the dregs of earth, rejoice in bliss unbounded 
and eternal. 

We have had many Friends to sce us this sum- 
mer, not only from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
but from the neighborhood around; and I love 
the simplicity that prevails amongst the Friends 
here. J. Wilson belongs to New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, and last Fifth day I heard his voice 
through the partition on the importance of edu- 
cation, with somewhat of the eloquence of Thos. 
Wetherald. There is no minister at New Gar- 
den at present. In this neighborhood man 
powerful ministers have arisen, fulfilled the 
work of their day, and have gone to the world 
of spirits. Now the gospel trumpet resounds 
not, and I fear lethargy prevails. May the de- 
nunciation pronounced against the ground, that 
has often been watered and brings forth nothing, 
be averied by future obedience, not amongst 


them only, but in every department of our widely 


extended Society. D.J., on First day, invited 
some to return and do their first works, lest the 
candlestick should be removed from its place, 
then great would be the darkness. 


I subscribe myself thy R. MAson. 


J. Orcutt, a clergyman, recently wrote to 
Thomas Kennedy of North Carolina, a member 
of the Society of Friends, respecting the dispo- 
sition made of his slaves, and their success, 
to which T. K., at once replied, thus :— 


Rocky Hill, 9th month 6th, 1858. 


My ESTEEMED FrienD,—l1 this day received 
thy letter, inquiring respecting the disposition 
I made of my colored people. I answer—those 
inherited from my father’s and mother’s estate, 
thirty-five, I sent to Hayti in 1826. In 1828 I 
visited them—found them very unpleasantly 
situated—went to see the President on their be- 
half—presented him with a written memorial 
containing our people’s complaint. (It is proper 
here to remark that there were about eighty- 
five other colored persons belonging to the So- 
ciety of Friends who went out in the same vessel 
with mine.) He promised they should be re- 
dressed, and gave me a letter of instructions to 
the commandant of the Arrondisment where our 
people lived, to that effect. I then returned, and 
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gave the General the President’s instructions, and 
he had the most of our people working for him 
on his farm. He said his Excellency’s instruc- 
tions should be complied with, and asked me 
what day would suit me to have a tribunal con- 
voked. I told him, and went to the Register’s 
office and procured copies of the contracts enter- 
ed into by our people with their respective pro- 
prietors ; showed them to a lawyer ; had some of 
the most intelligent of our people to inform him 
wherein they had been defrauded by their pro- 
prietors. He said they had been unlawfully and 
shamefully used by their proprietors, for whom 
they were laboring for stipulated shares of the pro- 
ductions grown. He promised to bring these un- 
just men to a strict account,and have our people’s 
wrongs redressed. On the next morning I went 
early to the house of the lawyer, to get him to 
be in place at the meeting of the tribunal, but 
could not find him. I walked miles over the 
city in search of him, but could not come up to 
him or hear any certain intelligence from him. 
At 10 o’clock the tribunal met, and no lawyer 
came to vindicate our people’s cause. One of 
our own people undertook their defence, and ac- 
quitted himself well, showing that they had con- 
tracted to work for part of the crops raised, and 
had never received any part thereof ; and, so far 
as he knew, none of our men had received in 
money more than ten or fifteen dollars for the 
year and a half they ha@ been there laboring ; 
and to this assertion all our people testified. But, 
in view of all these facts, the tribunal decided 
our people had been treated justly. About this 
time the lawyer employed came in, and never 
opened his mouth in public, but asked me aside, 
and told me it would have been risking his life 
to vindicate their cause in opposition to the 
General and the other men for whom they were 
working. I let him know how contemptibly I 
thought of him, and the whole proceedings of the 
tribunal. 

This is a brief history of the condition of my 
people sent to Hayti. My feelings were very 
much harrowed up to find them so oppressed and 
degraded, for I had sent them under an appre- 
hension of bettering their condition, and that 
they would be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of native citizens. But the govern- 
ment was an aristocratic military despotism—the 
will of the President being the law of the island. 
Nearly all my people in Hayti, and the others 
sent out by Friends in the same vessel, express- 
ed earnest desires to return to North Carolina ; 
saying they would abundantly prefer being slaves 
here to their situation in Hayti. Each family 
had a provision patch of land assigned them, to 
raise their own vegetables. Seventh day and 
first day (Saturday and Sunday) were allowed 
them to cultivate their provisions, to go to mar- 
ket and exchange their vegetables for pork or 
fish, and to furnish their own clothes. Five days 
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in every week they had to work for their pro- 
prietors on their farms. They had been there 
eighteen months when I visited them, working 
after that manner ; and they assured me they 
had never received any part of the produce from 
the farms, and the greatest amount in money 
which any of them had received was not above 
fifteen dollars ; that the grown hands had re- 
ceived from five to ten and fifteen dollars for 
their labor. J know many of them did receive, 
while here, sixty dollars annually. There wasa 
manifest opposition by the Haytiens against the 
emigrants from the United States returning. In 
fact, there was no chance for them to return, 
without getting a passport from the President. 
Every vessel sailing to the United States was 
searched previously to sailing, to see if there was 
any of their people on board. They claimed all 
emigrants as their subjects. 

Subsequently, I inherited eight colored per 
sons from my grandfather’s estate, and fifteen 
more were given me by an uncle, to prevent his 
own children from making slaves of them. The 
most of these I sent to Ohio and Indiana, and 
some of them have since gone to Canada. One 
man and his family went to Liberia in Africa. 
He has written me several letters, stating that 
he was well satisfied ; had his children all edu- 
cated ; that he could make $500 a year by his 
trade. He was aroughcarpenter. He thought 
the Colonists there would soon live as comfortable 
as the white people in North Carolina. 

Tam fully convinced of the propriety and 
practicability of colonizing our black people in 
Africa-—their fatherland—where they will be 
instrumental in civilizing and Christianizing 
the natives of that continent, and of making ap- 
propriations in money, or by building steamships, 
or by any other means to enable the Society to 
transport and colonize all free persons of color 
in any of our States or territories who may de- 
sire it, and all others who may hereafter beconie 
free and wish to join their brethren in their 
fatherland. 

In my view, our whole Union, North and 
South, East and West, are, or should be, mu- 
tually bound to extirpate the system of Slavery ; 
and no plan has ever been devised so beneficial 
to both parties, whites and blacks, as coloniza- 
tior in Africa. There they will soon become of 


immense value to our nation in a commercial | , ~~ 
| Truth, when they come in competition ; and that 


point of view, reciprocally exchanging produc- 
tions. Will not our abolition friends at the 
North join this good cause, and oppose it no 
longer ? 

I have given thee a crude statement of my 
doings and views in regard to our colored popu- 
lation ; and my desire and prayer to our Father 
in Heaven is, that he will be pleased to influence 
the hearts and minds of all our citizens, in every 
section of our beloved country, todo right. “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
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unto you, do ye so to them, for this is the law 

and the prophets,” and comprehends our relative 

and social duties. I am respectfully, thy friend, 
Tuomas KENNEDY. 


THE HOME FATHER. 


The Home Father is one whose coming causes 
happy hearts to beat faster, and bright eyes to 
become brighter, and little feet to run pattering 
out to meet him, and childish voices to shout 
his name. When he enters his dwelling, a sun- 
beam seems to enter it, and his presence imparts 
a gleam of happiness even to the sick chamber, 
and soothes the bed of pain. The tavern, the 
reading room, or the club, has no attractions for 
him, because his family cannot accompany him. 
His heart is centered in those dear ones who 
surround his hearth ; and though no costly fur- 
niture adorns his rooms, it matters not,—he is 
rich! his wealth lies in the hearts he has made 
happy! His little ones crowd around him, and 
recount the wonders and events of the day ; and 
the little flaxen-haired, blue-eyed baby lays his 
soft rosy cheek beside the rough-bearded face of 
papa, and is not at all afraid! How patiently 
the strong man listens to all the wonderful no- 
things they have to tell him, and smiles at the 
tricks of the little roly-poly things as they caper 
around him. And how proud and grateful he is, 
that God has entrusted the happiness of so many 
of his creatures to his keeping! He carries his 
happiness in his own heart, and needs no bac- 
chanalian songs, and loud debates, or operatic 
music to stimulate him. To such a man, blest 
with a wife capable of appreciating his worth, 
the meanest hovel would become a palace, and 
the silver lining of the darkest storm-cloud become 
apparent. May the bright eyes that now cheer 
him, beam around his path through life, and his 
well-spent days on earth be rewarded by a 
glorious immortality !—Masonic Mirror. 


The declaration of the blessed Master, “If a 
man hate not father and mother, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple,” must be 
puzzling to the superficial: but is easily under- 
stood by the true Christian traveller; who finds 
that those persons or things to which he is by 
nature the most nearly attached, are most liable 
to divert his attention from the guidance of 


if he adhere to the one, be it which it may, he 
must necessarily renounce or hate the other. 
DILLWYN. 


Children had rather be making tools and in® 
struments of play: shaping, drawing, ening 
and building, &c., than getting some rules o 
propriety of speech by heart: and those also 
would follow with more judgment, and less 


trouble and time. PENN. 
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PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE. 


Father! the skies are dark above me, 
Before me lies a trackless waste— 

Long thus hast thou seen good to prove me, 
O God! to my deliverance haste ! 


I do not ask that Thou shouldst lighten 
The clouds impending o’er my way— 

I only ask that Thou wouldst brighten 
Their darkness with one guiding ray. 


I pray Thee, not to make less weary 

The waste through which my pathway lies— 
I would but see that path, though dreary, 

And feel ’tis leading to the skies. 


Guide me, my Father! if before me 
The Angel of Thy Presence go, 

I will not shrink, though clouds are o’er me, 
And round me gather many a foe. 


I do not falter at the distance 

Between me and my heavenly home, 
Weary as seems this earth-existence, 

I know ’tis bounded by the tomb. 


Nor do I dread the ills that gather 
Thick, from the cradle to the grave— 

Not from earth’s cares and griefs, my Father, 
Do [ implore thy power to save. 


Only from this—the darkness brooding 
O’er every path of life I tread, 

And from the gloomy fear intruding, 
That Thou hast ze’er my spirit led. 


Saviour! Thou 4zovwest that earth is dreary, 
For Thou hast trod its thorny maze; 

Guide me through all its wanderings weary, 
And keep me ever in Thy ways. 


I seek Thy aid—I ask direction— 
Teach me to do what pleaseth Thee— 

I can bear toil—endure affliction— 
Only Thy leadings let me see. 


Oh God! my God! make no delaying! 
Haste Thee to help me when I cry— 
Oh! let me hear Thy Spirit saying— 
“ This is the way—thy guide is nigh.” 


Guidance and strength! for these imploring, 
Jesus! my prayer ascends to Thee; 

Lead me through life, that I, adoring, 
May praise Thee in eternity. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INFANT SLAVE. 

I hear a voice of wailing, 
A low and plaintive tone, 
Beneath yon humble cabin-roof 
A baby weeps alone ; 
Alone! and oh, so sadly, 
With such a touching cry, 
That none, methinks, could hear it weep, 
Without a heart-wrung sigh. 


No gentle form is nursing 

The babe upon its breast ; 

No tender mother watching o’er, 
Or hushing it to rest; 

But weary, sick, and pining, 
With low and plaintive moan, 
Upon its cold and cheerless bed 
The baby weeps alone. 


“Teach me to do Thy will, for Thou art my God: Thy Spirit is 
good; lead me into the land of uprightness.” 
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Where is the tender mother 
Who nursed it on her breast ? 
Where is the kind and gentle voice, 
That hush’d the babe to rest? 
Lies she in death’s deep slumbers 
Low in the silent grave ? 
Ah, no; a harder lot is hers— 

. That mother isa slave! 


They tore her from her infant, 

They sent her far away, 

To where a burning Southern sun 
Pours down its scorching ray ; 

All manacled in irons, 

With many a bitter groan 

The poor, heart-broken mother passed, 
And left her babe alone! 


Oh, who can paint her anguish— 

All passionate and wild, 

When from her crush’d and bleeding heart, 
She passed her gentle child; 

And felt the babe so cherish’d, 

Robb’d of its nearest friend, 

Upon the cold and grudging care 

Of strangers must depend. 


Oh, ye who stand all coldly 

And see the slave depart; 

Who tear the baby from her breast, 
The life-blood from her heart ; 

Who deem the sighs unreal 

That rend the quivering breast, 
And say that grief within her heart, 
Will be a transient guest ; 


Go to her land of exile— 

With that poor broken heart, 

Mark how, when at her weary task, 
The tears unbidden start; 

How, when her new companions 
Sing songs of merry tone, 

Still musing on her cherish’d babe, 
She turns and weeps alone. 


Stand by that baby’s cradle, 

Its low, untended bed, 

Behold the pining, unwean’d child 
On food unwholesome fed ; 

Then ask yourselves— Has Heaven 
One gleam of mercy mild, 

For those who part the mother 
From her poor nursing child? 


We know the mother’s sorrow— 
The infant’s plaintive moan, 

Are borne by pitying ange] hands 
To our Redeemer’s throne. 

And, oh! we know not always, 
Bound in his heavy chain, 

The poor, down-trodden, lowly slave 
Will cry to him in vain. 


AFRICAN COTTON. 


France is becoming every day more and more 
a cotton producing country. The very full and 
explicit details given by our Paris correspondent, 
some weeks since, on the increased cultivation 
of cotton in Algeria, certainly denote that not 
without reason does the French government be- 
lieve that in a few years France will grow on its 
own soil cotton enough for its own manufactur- 
ing wants.— Daily Register. 


FRIENDS’ 


“Live WELL,” said the dying Johnson, to a 
friend who stood by his bedside; and the part- 
ing words of Sir Walter Scott, to his son-in-law, 
echoed the counsel of the sage: “ I may have but 
a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good 
man; nothing else can give you comfort when 
you come to lie here.” 


There are, doubtless, many employers, who 
pay their operatives promptly ; but I know there 
are some who do not; and who shamefully 
neglect that touching precept:—* At his day, 
thou shalt give him his hire; neither shall the 
sun go down upon it; for he is poor, and setteth 
his heart upon it; lest he ery against thee unto 
the Lord, and it be sin unto thee.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE WEATHER. 
From 1835 inclusive up to and including the 
year 1853. 





c 
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| Snow, mci uding very slight tails. 


Number of days ou w bich Hain 


fell during some 


portion of th 
| Total number of Cloudy Days. 


Yotal number of days on which 


Rain fell during the vear. 


Days wetwul slurminyg, 


ng those partially overcast. 


Kinin the whole, or very near 


¢ whole of the day. 
‘otal number of Clear Days, in 


the ordinary acceptation of the 


twenty-four hours. 
term “ Clear.” 


Ciouay 


= 
= 


Average for ten years im-, | 





mediately preceding | 

1815,* 
Statistics for 1845, 

Do. do. 1816, 

Do. do. 1817, 

Do. do. 1848, 

Do. do. 1819, 

Do. do. 1850, 

Do. do. 1851, 

Do. do. 1852, 

Do. do. 1853, 
Making the average for —- —-——- —- —-- 

the last nineteen years | | 

about, 31/124 26 
Theaverage for the years a Al | 

1835 and 1836 was 28; 91.17 
While that for 1852 and | f 

1853 has been ' 104] 19 
Monthly Statistics of same character for 1853, 
First Month. 3 3} 6; 13) 22, 9 
Second <« 12 3) 20; 8 
Third 


10 20° il 
Fourth 11 19' 11 
Fifth 16 19, 12 
Sixth 8 17° 13 
Seventh 19) 23; 8 
Eighth 12 | 18! 13 
Ninth 10 13 
Tenth 9) 17 
Eleventh 


9 . 28 
Twelfth 3) 9| l4 





29)113/24! 
25'123!27 
33|123 22) 
94)126,20 
| 20/131 21) 

25 11729 


58 195| 170 
70 220) 145 
81/226; 139 
69215, 150 
69221, 145 
82228) 137 
27/139'31) 57227) 133 
21/118 22) 78'218| 147 
| 22/125,31| 74230 136 
16 12226, 77225, 140 


ci 
70220 145 


37 145, 220 
| 








| | 
12328 mn 
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Totals, t06| 1612296 77/225 140 


*For particulars of this average see Intelligencer 
of 31 mo. Lith, 1848. 
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Average temperatures at 9, 12, and 3 o’clock 
respectively, also, the mean temperature of same 
hours, and that of the extremes of each day—the 
latter from Pennsylvania Hospital. 


1852. | 


Mean of 
3 O'clock. _ 


4% o’clock, 


Extremes. 


¥ OclOCk. 
12 o’clock. 
Mean of 
9,12 43. 
2 o'clock. 


| 12 o'cle 


First Month. 
Second 
Third 


i | ee | | | 


24}30/32128.6 |27.50||31}36/37|34.6 (3: 
32136] 39|35.6 [334.05 ||35] 41)42}: 
38}44]48)43.3 |40.75||41]47|55]47.6 
Fourth £5)50)52|49. 46.60 50)59/55 
Fifth 1 30168}74)57.6 |63.03]'63]70)73}48.6 [6° 
Sixth « [9 77|82|76, \71.78)72|30/84 
Seventh 76/82|34|80.6 |77.  |/73|80/83/78.6 
Eighth \71|76|78|75. |72.02)|73)79|8278. 
Ninth $4/70]73/69. | 4.79) 67|73/75|71.6 |6 
Tenth 46] 62} 63/60.3 |58.25|'52]58/60/56.6 |53.48 
Eleventh “ 42) 40) 47/45. |3.15)/45]51/52] 19.3 [47.89 
Twelfth “ t0!44] #6 )43.3 | £1.09/35136.39)36. (35. 
Average Mean Temperature for the} ——|| Aver’ge|—-|- 
year. (55.27 | 93.33)|Mean. 157.87 \54.86 


9 o'clock. 


Amount of Rain that has fallen during various 
ars. 


Average from 1830 inclusive up to 1835, 
“ 1835 <« “ 1810, 
“ 1810 « “ 1845, 
- 1845 «© 1850, 43 2-Sth * 
Amount during 1850 the unusual quantity of 541-2 
“ “6 1851 only 35 4-5th ¢§ 
ee 1852 reached 45 4-5th « 
S 1853 40 3-5th « 
The latter being nearly four inches less than the 
average for the last sixtgen years. 
| The above is compiled from the record kept at 
{the Pennsylvania Hospital, from which we find 
that from 1830 to 1853, (both inclusive) 


| The smallest quantity fell in the years a In. 
ya 


1841, 55 
do. do. do. 1850, 544 «4 


(For brevity’s sake decimal calculations have 
been omitted.) 

By comparing the first table of statistics herein 
with similar ones previously compiled for this 
paper, it will be observed that 

The smallest number of days in 
any year, since 1834, during 
some portion of which rain has 
fallen was 

The largest do. do. 

While the average number du- 
ring the same period has been 124 


The number of days chronicled above as 
“ Rain the whole, or very nearly the whole day,” 
it may be seen is very small, on/y sixteen. Upon 
referring back to our notes, as far as 1835 in- 
clusive, but four numbering less than than 20 
can be found, which, with the respective quanti- 
ties of rain for each, are as follows, viz., 
1837 15 days, 39 inches rain. 
1838 ian 45 “ 
1839 « * 43 “ 
1853 » 40 a 
While in 1847, with 94 days of like character, 
only 45 inches fell. The entire number of days 


41 3-5th In. 
49 “ 
41 1-5th « 


“ec 
“cc 


The largest 


88 in 1837. 
139 in 1850. 
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“ WEATHER IN ENGLAND.—Remarkably mild 


years from 1845 to the present (1853) inclusive, | weather seems to have been experienced in Kng- 


has only tal.en a range of 17, viz., from 122 to} land, as well as in this country. 


An English 


139. The whole number of cloudy (including, | paper says : 


of course, rainy) days have increased materially 
since 1835 and ’36, viz., average for those two 
years 145. The present (1853) 227. 

The range from 1835 to ’39, both inclusive; 
was from 134 to 154, the marked change in the 
increase of dull weather commencing with 1840. 

The greatest amount of rain falling in any one 
year, since 1830, was in 1841—55j inches ; the 
east amount in 1848—35 inches. 


First Month. 


Ist.—Remarkably mild New Year’s day. 
Thermometer at 9, 12 and 8 o’clock respec- 
tively, 48, 59, 50 degrees. 

9th.—At the same hours,40, 48,55 “ 

. 10th.— - « 40,45,52 «& 


This morning a portion of our citizens, who 


were fortunate enough to be passing Franklin | 
Square at the time, were greeted with something | 


very unusual for the season, being nothing less 
than the cheerful carollings of a sparrow. 

12th.—Rain, hail and snow all day, witha 
tremendous blow. 

13th.—But little sleighing here, though very 
good in New York; which place, our morning, 
ears did not reach till half past six P. M., the 
snow lying on the railway track, at the narrow 
cut between Rahway and Newark, to the depth 
of between stx and seven feet. 

15th.—The snow lies so deep on the Erie 
Railroad that two engines were three hours pro- 
ceeding two miles, where they stuck fast, re- 
maining all night and until shovelled out in the 
morning. 

17th.—Schuylkill dam covered with thin ice. 
The river above closed so as to admit of skating 
upon it. 

22d.—Ice in Schuylkill River broken up in 
the neighborhood of Fairmount. 

25th.—Schuylkill again closed, being a very 
cold niglit. 

*27th.—Coldest day of the winter thus far, 
and yet not very cold (with the keen bitings of 
last winter still fresh in our remembrance.) Ther- 
mometer at 9 o’clock, 14 degrees; at New York 
(hour not named) 8 deg., and at Ogdensburg, N. 
Y. 9 deg. below Zero. 

31st.—The weather this month has been very 
mild in other localities beside our own, the har- 
bors on Lake Erie remaining open much longer 
than usual. The Connecticut River navigable 
until the 26th, and the Hudson, as far as Albany, 
until the 11th inst. The following item shows 
that the leniency of the Frost King has not been 
confined to this Hemisphere. 


* This proved to be the coldest day of the entire 
winter. 








“ On the right of the road leading from Wey- 
mouth to Smallmouth Sands, in a large field oc. 
cupied by a cow-keeper, there was witnessed on 
Saturday last, the extraordinary scene of men 
mowing grass in the middle of January.” 

CnroLera IN QUEBEC.—Quebec has been five 
times visited by cholera. In 1832, when there 
died 3,000 persons ; 1834, 2,500 ; 1849, 1,180; 
1851, 280; 1852, 145. 

Rain this month 1.84 inches (per Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital.) Mean temperature of extremes 
33.13 deg. ; highest temp. 53 deg. ; lowest temp. 
9 deg. (per Penna. Hospital.) 

Second Month. 

2d.—Several flashes of liyhtning about 9 
o’clock in the evening; rather an unusual mode 
of illumination during the winter season, but 
not unprecedented, as a reference to our note of 
12th mo. 3d of last year, will show, viz., “ Tre- 
mendous rain in the night, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning.” 

3d.—Dense fog on the Delaware River, re- 
quiring signal bells to be rung, which, however, 
did not prevent two of the Ferry boats coming 
in collision. A thunder storm is said to have 
passed over New York this morning. 

5th.—Two severe shocks of an earthquake 
felt at Woodstock, Va. 

6th and 7th.—Heavy freshet at Harrisburgh ; 
Susquehanna rising sizxtcen feet above low water 
mark, floating down an immense number of saw- 
logs, causing great losses on the West and North 
Branches. 

28th.—The average mean temperature of this 
month for many years has been about 30 deg. 
in this vicinity, while during the present year 
it reached 37.35 deg. 

Mild, however, as this shows the weather to 
have been, it was exceeded in 1851, when the 
mean rose to 41 deg. ! 

We have examined Pierce's record from 1790 
to 1846 inclusive, and find only the following 
years, when, during the month under review, 
it reached 35 degrees aud upwards, viz., 


In 1823-86 1840 39 
“ 1828 40 1845 35 
Since the year 1846 other records show the 
following viz. : 
In 1848 86354 1851 41 
“ 1850 382 1853 35 


Per the former record (Pierce) the lowest 
points attained during the same period were, 24 
deg. in 1815, 1836 and 1838; one degree higher 
in 1830, viz., 25. 

The following item from the same compiler 
possesses interest, as contrasting so strongly with 
the situation of things at the present time. 
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“ February, 1815.—The medium temperature | 


of this month was 24. Almost the whole of the 
month was intensely cold. On several mornings 
the mercury was from 8 to 12 below zero. There 
was considerable snow on the earth when the 
month commenced, and there were several snow 
storms during the month. The snow was very 
deep from Ohio, all through the Middle, North- 
ern and Eastern States to the extreme part of 

Maine. The Delaware closed in December and 
opened again. It closed again in January, and 
remained closed all through February and until 
the second week in March. Fuel was exceed- 
ingly scarce and dear. Oak wood sold from 
twelve to fourteen dollars a cord, and hickory for 
sixteen dollars! 

Anthracite coal had not been generally intro 
duced. Fuel being so scarce and high, there 
was much extreme suffering among the poor, 
which was a general complaint almost all over 
the country. At one time wood sold in New 
York for twenty dollars per cord.” 

-The mean temperature of the three winter 
months*™just closed has been 37.92, while that 
of last winter it was only 30.53 deg. 

Rain this month, per Penna. Hospital, 4.44 
inches. 

While we have been congratulating ourselves 
on our mild temperature, it would appear from 
the following, that others have not been so 
pleasantly situated. 


“ WINTER IN THE Far West.—Letters from 


the Rocky Mountains, dated early in January, | 


state that the winter had been the coldest ever 
known in that region. For nearly a month pre- 


vious snow had fallen with but little intermis- | 0 
| three degrees above even the present, or nine 


sion. At Fort Larami cattle had perished from 
the cold, and some time in November two young 


gentlemen from Canada, who had journeyed to | 


the Rocky Mountains for pleasure, and had taken 
quarters in the fort, were frozen to death. They 
had imprudently ventured abroad during a snow 
storm. The St. Louis Intelligencer pubiishes a 
letter from an overland emigrant to California, 
which gives a fearful account of a tremendous 
snow storm in the mountains, near Carson Val- 
ley. On what is called the Second Summit, the 
writer says he caught hold of the tops of pine 
trees, and was confident they were one hundred 
feet in height.” 


Mean temperature of extremes, per Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, 37.35. Highest temperature 
during the month, 60 ; lowest temp., 17. 


Third Month. 


Ist.—Severe hail storm passed over a portion 
of Alabama, completely riddling the windows 
exposed to it, some not having a whole pane 
left. A number of roofs were blown a hundred 
yards; many trees torn from their roots; the 
“Creek Bridge” blown into the water 50 feet 
below, carrying with it two men and a boy with 
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their wagons and mules; a church standing on a 
hill blown to the ground; cattle and poultry 
killed, &c. &c. In speaking of the hail, one of 
the narrators stated it “presented quite a novel 
sight to the South Alabamian.” 

12th.— Another novelty, at least for this lati- 
tude, viz., “rain without clouds.” Two corres- 
pondents of the Jnguirer, “P. S.” and “J. M. 
E.,” report having witnessed it; the former 
stating that “not a cloud was to be seen. The 
sprinkling was light, and continued but a few 
minutes; it wag so considerable, as to remind us 
to offer a friend who was about to depart an um- 
brella.” 

The same careful observer noted having seen 
a beautiful circle about the sun on the 20th inst., 
remaining distinct and vivid from one o’clock 
until two P. M., gradually fading away from the 
latter time until half past 2, when it disappeared. 

18th.— Very heavy gales during afternoon and 
evening. About 4 P. M., the roof of the coach 
shed of L. & R. Peters, corner Schuylkill 4th 
and Girard, was blown off, crushing one boy 
dreadfully, breaking the leg and cutting the head 
of another, and breaking the leg of a man. 

23d.—Tremendous gale of wind with some 
hail and rain. 

28th.—Snow at Hart’s Location, White Moun- 
tains, four feet deep at the present time. 

31st.—The temperature of the present month 
has been mild to a remarkably unusual extent. 
According to “P.S.,” six degrees above the 
average mean for the third month, and only 
equalled during the last sixty three years in 
1842, 1845 and 1852; the first named of which 
(per Pierce’s Record) rose to 47! being about 


above the average. 

The mean for the month, noted at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, was 43.06 deg. The highest 
temperature during the month, 72 deg.; lowest 
temperature, 18 deg.; amount of rain, 2.46 


| inches. 


J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Second month, 1854. 


[To be continued.) 


Pit1s3ure Statistics.—There are in Pittsburg 
and its vicinity, it is said, seventeen large rolling 
mitts; twelve principal or large founderies ; twenty 
glass manufactories ; about twenty ergine and ma- 
chine shcps ; five large cotton factories ; four large 
flouring mills, besides some smaller ones ; and it is 
estimated that there are more than one hundred 
steam engines in operation in the city and vicinity, 
besides those above named. 


Nationa. Cotorep Councit..—The free colored 
people of the Northern States have been effecting a 
comprehensive union, the executive function of 
which is to be discharged by a national council, con- 
sisting of a large number, representing different 
sections. A meeting of this council was held in 
this city ard some business of importance transact- 
ed, especially as indicating the efforts at self-im- 
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provement which exist among them, and constitute 
the most hopeful sign respecting them. Of this 
council] permanent committees are appointed to 
inquire into and report respecting a variety of useful 
subjects—as schools statistics, periodicals, trades 
unions, colonization, business relations, &c. At the 


late meeting a manual labor school, to be located | 


near Erie, Pa., was resolved upon. The question 


of admitting the colored population of Canada into | 


the Union was discussed, and a plan for it described, 
which we should like to see. Projects for schools 
are quite numerous.—N. Y. Evangelist. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


From Evrope.—The steamship Arabia, arrived 
at Halifax, 4th inst., bringing dates one week later. 

Breadgtuffs have again advanced. 

The accounts of the victory obtained by the Turks 
at Citale are confirmed. 

The Hungarians and Poles who had been waiting 
at Constantinople for employment were shipped on 
the 2d ult, for the army in Asia. 

On the 5th ult. the whole of the allied fleet were 
in the Black Sea. 

France, it is thought from present indications, 
will, in a few years, raise in Africa cotton enough 
to supply: all its own manufactories. 


PHILADELPHIA Markets:—Flour and Meal.-The 
Flour market is unsettled, with sales of 500 bols. 
extra brands at $9 per bbl. Superfine is held at 
$8 75, with $8 62 offered. There is a steady de- 
mand for city consumption withinthe range of 
$2 62 and $9 50, for common and extra brands. 
In Rye Flour there is nothing doing. Last sales of 
Corn Meal is at $4 12 per barrel. 

Grain.-Wheat has improved. Sales of Penesyl 
vania red at $2. White would bring about $2 13. 
Last sales of Rye at $105. Corn is firmer with 
sales at 93 and 95 cents, for new and old yellow. 
Oats, are scarce. Pennsylvania in store is held at 
50 cents. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
This Institution, which has been successfully 
coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first. ges- 
sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usual branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French language and Draw- 
ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, i}lus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing, each $5 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal, Escil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. 


a FRIENDS’ 
CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
S. E. Corner of Eighth and Arch Streets, 
Has constantly on hand 
DRY GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


Selected expressly to suit the wants of Friends and 
plain persons generally. 
PRICES LOW. 
Ist mo. 21—tf, 
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DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Situ- 
ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila- 
deiphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONE. 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, 
making it desirable for a private residence or a board- 
ng establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 

GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 

12th mo. 27th, 1853. 

Cena TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 
PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
suggestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Truth, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Filth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 

resentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 
The subject accordingly ¢laimed our early delibera- 
tion, and was referred’ to the Book Committee, who 
reported a plan of publication which was approved, 

and they were encouraged to carryit into effect. 


Signed, Wituram Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Committee. 


The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 
sued with as little delay as possible, at a cust to sub- 
scribers of not more than 42 cents per copy, bound in 
sheep. 

The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions for said 
work. An increased subscription over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 


All subscription papers, with the money for the 
number of copies subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of any ad- 
ditional expense being incurred by the publishers. 


Benjamin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 
Davin Etuis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samvet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High St. 
Witttam Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 


Philada., 1\th mo. 26, 1853.—6t. 


ALUABLE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS. 
A new Life of Elizabeth Fry, by S. Corder. 
Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 
Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
Letters, &c., of Sarah Grubb, (late Lynes). 
Journal of Margaret Woods. 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones, 
Memorials of Friends, by S. Corder. 
Life of William and Alice Fllis. 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 
Life of William Allen. 
Gurney’s Hymns. 
Memoirs of Maria Fox. 
Barclay’s Letters. 
Herschell’s Visit to my Fatherland. 
Also, a great variety of Books for Children. 
Published and for Sale by HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 317 Market St. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchantab. 4th ste 
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